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SPEECH   OF  GOVERNOR  PARKER, 

AT   FREEHOLD,  N.  J.,   AUG.  20,  1864. 

SUBJECT : 

Our  National  Troubles  —  Their  Causes  and  the  Eemedy. 


Fellow-Citizens  :  I  am  here  to-night  in 
response  to  an  invitation  to  address  my  friends 
and  neighbors  on  national  affairs.  The  times 
demand  tiiat  I  should  speak  plainly.  This  is 
not  the  day  for  honeyed  words  or  set  phrases. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  stirring  events.  In  the 
next  three  months  is  hidden  a  history  more 
important  to  us,  as  a  pcoplt^,  than  all  that  has 
gone  before.  INIan's  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment is  on  trial.  Tiie  approaching  election 
will  probably  decide  whether  this  government 
will  share  the  fate  of  other  republics  that 
have  perished  from  the  earth  before  reaching 
the  meridian  of  their  greatness,  or  whether  the 
United  States  of  America  will  continue  to  be  a 
power  among  the  nations.  It  therefore  becomes 
every  citizen  to  counsel  freely  with  his  fellows, 
to  fearlessly  discuss  great  principles,  and  exam- 
ine without  restraint  tlie  qualifications  and 
claims  of  candidates  for  popular  favor,  al- 
though some  of  those  candidates  already  oc- 
cupy high  positions.  At  the  ballot-bo.x,  Amer- 
ican citizens,  whether  voters  or  candidates,  are 
equal.  Under  our  form  of  government  the 
ruler  is  but  the  servant  of  the  people,  and 
when  he  comes  to  render  an  account  of  his 
stewardship,  and  asks  to  be  continued,  his  acts 
must  be  subjected  to  the  strictest  scrutiny.  To 
insure  a  fair  election,  the  people  must  have  free 
speech  throughout  the  canvass,  and  this  should 
be  distinctly  understood  at  the  threshold.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

I  will  inquire,  fir^t^  what  is  the  present 
condition  of  our  country  ?  Secondly,  what 
brought  the  country  to  its  present  unhappy 
condition  ?  And  tliirdlii,  by  what  means  can 
it  be  restored  to  its  former  condition  of  peace, 
union,  and  prosperity  ? 

I.  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE 
COUNTRY. 

The  condition  of  the  country  is  truly  deplor- 
able. A  civil  war  has  been  raging  for  over 
three  years.  It  has  desolated  many  districts, 
and  changed  the  busy  hum  of  peaceful  indus- 


try, to  the  quiet  of  solitude.  Its  track  Las 
been  marked  by  burning  towns.  It  has  brought 
mourning  to  almost  every  household.  It  ha» 
filled  our  cemeteries  with  now-made  graves, 
and  our  hospitals  with  the  sick  and  maimed. 
It  has  taken  from  the  industrial  pursuits  of 
civil  life  nearly  one-half  of  our  arms-bearing 
population.  It  has  involved  us  in  a  debt  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  all  the  assessed 
real  and  personal  estate  in  the  country.  It 
has  fastened  a  mortgage  on  every  farm.  It 
has  taxed  heavily  all  that  the  people  eat  or 
wear,  whether  luxuries  or  the  necessaries  of 
life.  It  has  reduced  to  comparative  poverty 
many  who  supposed  they  had  a  competency. 
It  has  brought  hunger  unsatisfied  to  the  table 
of  many  a  poor  and  honest  laborer.  It  will 
bequeath  to  our  children  a  legacy  of  taxation 
greater  than  ever  before  cursed  a, nation.  The 
child  is  not  yet  born  who  will  live  to  see  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  or  the  end  of  the  taxa- 
tion produced  b^'  this  war.  And  yet  we  are 
only  In  the  midst  of  this  terrible  strife,  with 
but  little  hope  of  Its  sp(;edy  termination,  if  our 
national  government  be  continued  In  the  hands 
of  those  who  now  administer  it.  They  who 
grow  rich  on  the  war  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  may  attempt  to  prove  that  it  has 
brought  prosperity  to  the  country,  and  that 
nobody  Is  hurt ;  but  I  submit,  fellow-citizens, 
whether  I  have  overdrawn  the  picture.  The 
evils  and  horrors  necessarily  attending  a  civil 
war  cannot  be  adequately  described.  In  fact, 
they  cannot  even  be  enumerated.  It  Is  the 
greatest  calamity  that  can  befall  a  nation. 

But  there  are  other  evils  not  necessarily 
produced  by  a  state  of  war,  but  for  which 
the  present  war  has  been  made  a  pretext,  and 
which  are  Inflicted  on  the  people  through  the 
power  that  has  been  entrusted  to  the  federal 
administration  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
the  war.  (Applause.)  These  evils  are  not  so 
apparent  as  those  of  which  I  have  before  spo- 
ken, for  they  do  not  so  much  affect  the  senses, 
and  yet  they  have  had  much  to  do  with  pro- 
ducing the  present  sad  condition  of  the  country. 


I  refer,  fellow-citizens,  to  the  encroachments  of 
tlie  federal  administration  on  the  rights  of  the 
States,  and  the  despotic  power  which  has  been 
exercised  to  overthrow  the  liberty  of  the  citi- 
zen. The  system  of  government  framed  by 
our  fathers  (the  best  ever  devised  by  the  wis- 
dom of  man)  has  been  perverted,  and  is  made 
the  instrument  of  wrong  and  oppression.  It 
can  scarcely  be  recognized  as  the  govermnent 
of  former  years.  The  Constitution  is  regarded 
as  a  mere  rope  of  sand.  Its  solemn  provisions 
are  now  made  to  yield  to  what  is  called  "  mili- 
tary necessity,"  which  means  the  arbitrary  will 
of  a  single  individual,  fallible  as  ourselves. 
(Applause.)  A  modern  invention,  termed  the 
"  war  power,"  is  made  to  override  the  ex- 
phcit  mandates  of  the  organic  law.  Fi-ee 
press,  free  speech,  trial  by  jury,  and  habeas 
corpus,  the  corner-stones  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, have  been  undermined  and  swept 
away.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  construct 
a  powerful  consolidated  govermnent,  over- 
shadowing the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and 
vesting  despotic  power  in  the  Executive.  The 
legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment have  been  absorbed  by  the  Execu- 
tive. Laws  are  made  by  proclamation  without 
the  concurrence  of  Congress,  and  are  execut- 
ed without  the  action  of  the  judiciary.  The 
title  to  property  in  large  districts  is  sought  to 
be  destroyed  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen. 
States  are  organized,  their  very  constitutions, 
laws,  and  institutions  prescribed,  and  the  quali- 
fications of  voters  and  officers  fixed  by  the 
edict  of  one  man.  So  far  has  the  Executive 
gone  in  these  assumptions  of  power,  tliat,  since 
his  nomination  for  reelection,  leading  men  of 
his  own  party  have  been  compelled  in  a  formal 
manifesto  to  denounce  him  in  the  strongest 
terms  as  a  usurper.  (Loud  Applause.)  No 
inmate  of  Fort  Lafayette  has  been  more  vio- 
lent in  his  denunciations  o£  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power  than  are  the  able  chairmen  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  the  Rebel- 
lious States.  And  yet  these  very  men,  leaders 
in  the  respective  houses  of  Congress,  in  com- 
mon with  the  majority  of  the  dominant  party, 
have  upheld  the  Executive  in  repeated  en- 
croachments on  the  rights  of  the  people  more 
arbitrary,  and,  if  possible,  more  dangerous  in 
their  cliaracter,  than  those  of  which  they  com- 

f)lain.  Citizens  have  been  violently  dragged 
rom  their  houses  without  warrant,  without  the 
semblance  of  a  trial,  merely  at  the  whim  of 
some  secretary,  the  ringing  of  his  little  bell ; 
and  for  long,  weary  months  have  been  confined 
in  the  damp  cell  of  a  prison,  and  at  length  dis- 
charged without  so  much  as  being  informed  of 
the  nature  of  the  accusation,  o**  even  of  the 
ground  of  suspicion  against  them.  And  this 
has  been  done  in  communities  far  removed 
fi'om  the  seat  of  war,  in  States  where  no  armed 
rebel  had  ever  set  his  toot.,  where  the  courts 
were  open,  and  where  the  laws  were  faithfully 
and  impartially  administered  by  pure  and 
learned  judges.  (Applause,)  And  this  has 
octanred  in    the    nineteenth   century,   under 


what  is  called  a  Eepnblican  government,  in 
a  land  where  there  is  a  written  Constitution, 
and  among  a  people  sprung  from  an  ancestry 
Avho  for  centuries  contended  against  kingly 
power,  and  at  last  secured  in  magna  ch.arta 
the  liberty  of  the  people.  (Cheers.)  And 
through  three  long  years  of  such  practices, 
we  hear  no  word  of  protest  or  complaint  from 
the  distinguished  chairmen  of  the  Committees 
on  the  Rebellious  States  who  seem  at  a  late 
day  to  have  awakened  to  discover,  what  every 
conservative  man  saw  long  ago,  that  the  Ex-  , 
ecutive  had  usurped  the  powers  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  government.  Now  that  their 
eyes  are  open,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  look 
into  other  abuses  and  usurpations. 

The  question  of  interference  with  elections 
would  open  a  vast  field  of  inquiry  for  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  separated  from  Kentucky  only 
by  the  Ohio  River,  and  to  the  gentleman  who 
resides  in  Maryland.  Let  them  inquire  wheth- 
er, through  orders  from  the  Administration,  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  by  legal  voters 
has  not  in  those  States  been  prevented  by 
military  force  ?  Whether,  by  such  means,  a 
working  majority  was  not  secured  in  the  present 
House  of  Representatives  ?  Whether  military 
commanders,- under  the  direction  and  authority 
of  the  President,  did  not  fix  by  proclamation 
the  qualifications  of  voters  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  protest  of  the  State  authorities  and  con- 
trary to  State  legislation,  in  which  alone  such 
power  resides  ?  Whether  legal  voters  were  not 
kept  from  the  polls  by  the  bayonet,  on  the  as- 
siunption  that  they  were  disloyal  ?  Whether 
any  proceedings  Avere  instituted  to  inquire  into 
their  alleged  disloyalty,  or  whether  sergeants  of 
squads  of  armed  men  stationed  around  the  polls 
were  not  made  the  sole  judges,  and  their  muskets 
the  challengers  ?  And  also,  whether,  when  the 
election  was  over,  the  suspected  persons  were 
not  suffered  to  go  at  large,  the  suspicion  of 
their  disloyalty  being  confined  to  the  day  of 
election,  only  long  enough,  however,  to-  prevent 
their  voting  ?  I  have,  fellow-citizens,  given  a 
brief  and  very  faint  description  of  the  present 
sad  condition  of  the  country.  I  have  not 
spoken  of  the  general  despondency  that  has 
settled  like  a  pall  over  the  great  body  of  the 
people ;  of  the  indisposition  to  enter  the  army, 
and  the  difficulty  with  which  its  depleted  ranks 
are  filled  ;  of  the  prevailing  disappointment  at 
the  result  of  military  operations,  after  the 
blood  and  wealth  of  the  nation  have  been 
poured  out  like  water,  and  of  the  gloomy  antic- 
ipations of  disaster  under  the  auspices  of  those 
who  direct  public  affairs.  Nor  have  T  spoken 
of  the  national  humlUatlon,  in  being  forced  to 
submit  to  the  direct  violation  of  a  doctrine 
which  through  common  consent  has  been  incor- 
porated in  our  political  system,  and  in  having  a 
ruler  chosen  and  inaugurated  over  a  conquered 
American  republic,  by  the  despotic  power  of  a 
European  emperor,  without  so  much  as  a  pro- 
test ifrom  our  Government.  Such  being  our 
unhappy  state,  the  next  inquiry  presents  itself, 
what  is  the  cause  ? 


^ 


n.      WHAT   BROUGHT   THE   COUNTRY   TO   ITS 
PRESENT    CONDITION. 

The  war  is  the  chief  Ccause,  or,  rather,  it  is 
the  instrument  tlirouijh  which  we  have  suffered. 
Some  ot"  the  evils  I  liave  mentioned  are  the  in- 
separable accompaniments  and  natural  conse- 
quences ot"  civil  war,  while  for  the  iiilliction  of 
other  evils  the  war  has  been  made  a  pretext. 
In  order,  theretbre,  to  discover  who  are  respon- 
wible  for  t!ic  present  lamentable  state  of  afi'airs, 
we  must  inquire  how  the  war  originated.  The 
war  was  produced  by  political  ambition.  (Ap- 
plause.) Ambitious  and  wicked  men  used  the 
slavery  cjuestion  to  attain  power.  Agitators, 
whose  chief  aim  was  to  unsettle  and  destroy, 
with  the  hope  that  amid  the  confusion  that 
would  ensue,  their  aspirations  for  place  might 
be  gratified,  seized  hold  of  a  strictly  moral 
question,  and  dragged  it  into  the  political  arena 
unmindful  of  the  good  faitii  with  which  the 
States  entered  into  the  federal  compact,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  consetpienv-es  which  it  was  evi- 
dent woulil  (low  from  their  action.  They 
found  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  North  hos- 
tile to  slavery,  and  they  cunningly  inculcated 
the  modern  doctrine  that  slavery  is  a  sin,  and 
that  the  people  of  the  North  are  responsible 
for  its  continuance,  and  they  insisted  that  this 
moral  evil  must  be  eradicated,  by  the  sword,  if 
necessary.  There  never  was  a  greater  mis- 
take ;  for  slavery,  whether  it  be  a  sin  or  not, 
lies  not  at  our  doors.  It  is  a  State  institution, 
existing  before  the  general  government  was 
created,  the  right  to  regulate  which  was  never 
yielded  by  the  States,  and  the  people  of  the 
North  are  no  more  responsible  for  slavery  in  the 
Southern  States  than  in  Asia,  and  had  no  more 
right  to  interfere  with  the  institution  in  the  one 
place  than  in  the  other,  except  by  moral  sua- 
sion, and  then  strictly  under  the  local  law. 
The  result  has  been  such  as  was  expected  by 
every  student  of  history  who  knows  that  moral 
reforms  can  never  be  cliectecJ  by  force,  although 
the  attempt  has  always  inaugurated  bloody  and 
relentless  war.  The  Abolitionists  and  Seces- 
sionists are  responsible  lor  the  war.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) The  Secessionists  were  the  most 
guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  for  they  committed 
the  overt  act,  raised  the  stan<lard  of  revolt,  and 
.•esisted  with  violence  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Southern  leaders,  in  the  midst 
of  intense  excitement,  contrary  to  the  desire  of 
a  majority  of  their  constituency,  withdrew  their 
States  from  the  Union,  took  possession  of  our 
fortresses,  and  defied  the  national  authority. 
Although  there  had  been  much  provocation, 
although  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  an  at- 
tempt to  interfere  with  their  domestic  institu- 
tions, yet,  had  they  remained  in  Congress,  the 
sectional  party  that  had  succeeded  in  the  elec- 
tion could  not  have  carried  a  single  measure  de- 
structive of  their  rights  or  detrimental  to  their 
interests.  It  was,  theretbre,  a  great  crime  for 
these  men  thus  deliberately  to  sever  the  Union, 
to  attempt  the  destruction  of  this  great  nation, 
and  the  everthrow  of  a  government  established 


after  years  of  suffering,  by  our  and  their  fa- 
thers, and  which  was  the  beacon  light  to  the 
friends  of  free  institutions  throughout  the 
world.  I  say  this  was  a  crime,  and  they  are 
now  gathering  some  of  its  bitter  fruits.  But 
their  guilt  should  not  withdraw  our  attention 
from  others,  guiltless,  it  may  be,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  but  who  are  morally  eijually  culpable. 
These  we  have  in  the  North.  Tiicy  fill  ex- 
alted positions  in  our  government,  and  with 
these  we  have  to  do  in  the  approaching  elec- 
tion. (Applause.)  They  are  the  men  who, 
for  twenty-five  years,  have  i  been  laboring  to 
produce  a  sectional  collision  ;  who  avowed  that 
the  States  could  not  exist  half  slave  and  half 
free;  who  counselled  resistani'e  to  acts  of  Con- 
gress ;  who  passed  State  laws  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  provisions  of  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion, securing  the  rights  of  property  and  pro- 
viding for  the  rendition  of  slaves ;  the  men 
who  were  willing  to  let  the  Union  slide ;  who 
were  not  content  with  the  old  order  of  things, 
but  prayed  for  an  anti-slavery  constitution, 
an  anti-slavery  Bible,  and  an  anti-slavery 
god  ;  the  men  who  sang  paeans  to  the  memory 
of  a  misguided  enthusiast,  who,  with  a  band  of 
fanatical  followers,  arme<l  with  weapons  of 
death,  invaded  the  soil  of  a  sovereign  State  for 
the  purpose  of  inciting  servile  insurrection  ; 
who,  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  general 
government,  took  forcible  possession  of  its  prop- 
erty, and  who,  as  a  criminal,  forfeited  his  life 
to  the  offended  law.  These  men  wanted  war, 
and  were  filled  with  joy  when  the  South  seceded. 
(Applause.)  After  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
fan  the  flame  of  hate,  when  war  seemed  inevi- 
table, the  Abolitionists  did  nothing  to  allay  or 
extinguish  it.  The  majority  of  the  people, 
without  respect  to  party,  wanted  peace,  and  de- 
sired compromise,  but  the  Republican  leaders 
would  not  consent  to  fair  terms,  and  refused  to 
submit  the  momentous  issue  to  the  people. 
They  were  afraid  that  the  Peace  Convention 
would  propose  a  plan  of  pacification,  and  circu- 
lated petitions  against  compromise.  Many  Re- 
publicans were  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  avert 
war  when  they  realized  the  impending  danger, 
but  they  were  a  minority  of  the  party.  Othei-3 
preferred  peace,  but  having  succeeded  in  elect- 
ing a  President  with  the  powerful  aid  of  the 
Abolitionists,  they  did  not  wish  to  break  with 
that  interest.  They  found  themselves  bound 
hand  and  foot.  The'leaders  at  Washiivgton,  who 
furnished  brains  and  energy  to  the  party,  were 
Abolitionists.  The  President  always  incliniag 
in  the  same  direction,  gradually  yielded  to 
their  dictation  until  he  became  entirely  under 
their  control.  After  the  many  evidences  that 
have  been  given  of  the  truth  of  these  asser- 
tions, all  who  remain  in  connection  with  the  Ad- 
ministration party  must  be  considered  as  agree- 
ing in  sentiment  with  the  leaders,  and  must  be 
heTd  responsible  for  their  acts.  The  passage  of 
the  Crittenden  Resolutions  by  Congress  would 
have  prevented  Avar.  The  plan  proposed  in 
those  resolutions  would  have  been  an  equitable 
settlement  of  the  controversy.    It  recommended 


amendments  to  the  Constitution,  prohibiting 
slavery  in  all  territories  north  of  a  certain  line, 
and  permitted  it  south  of  that  line.  Congress 
was  prohibited  from  interfering  with  slavery  in 
the  States.  It  was  declared  that  the  slavehold- 
ing  States  were  entitled  to  the  faithful  observ- 
ance of  the  fugitive  slave  laws,  passed  in  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution,  and  recommended 
the  States  to  repeal  the  personal  liberty  bills 
which  obstructed  the  execution  of  the  acts  of 
Congress.  It  also  provided  that  the  laws  for 
the  suppression  of  tlie  African  slave-trade,  and 
especially  those  ])ro!ubiting  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  United  States,  should  be  made 
effective.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  were 
favorable  to  that  compromise,  and  had  it  been 
submitted  to  them  would  have  adopted  it  by  an 
overwhelming  majority ;  and  yet  the  resolutions 
were  defeated  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Republican  senators,  and  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  motion  to  submit  these  proposi- 
tions to  the  people  was  voted  down.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  much  longer  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  There  is  cumulative  evidence 
that  the  Republican  politicians  prevented  fair 
terms  of  settlement.     (Applause.) 

On  the  3d  day  of  January,  18GI,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  made  a  speech  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  which  he  said  :  "  If  you  of  the  Re- 
publican side  are  notM'illing  to  accept  the  prop- 
osition of  the  Senator'  from  Kentucky,  pray  tell 
us  what  )'ou  are  willing  to  do  ?  I  address  the 
inquir}'  to  the  Republicans  alone,  for  the  reasoq 
that  in  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  every  member 
from  the  South,  including  those  from  the  cotton 
States,  expressed  his  readiness  to  accept  the 
proposition  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  contro- 
versy, if  tendered  and  sustained  by  the  Repub- 
lican members.  Hence  the  sole  7-esponsibility  of 
our  disar/reement,  and  the  only  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  an  amicable  adjustment  is  ivith  the  Re- 
publican party."  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
chamber  heard  that  speeqh,  and  no  one  denied 
the  truth  of  the  statement.  Senator  Douglas 
also  alleged  in  a  letter  published  but  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  "  that  while  some  of  the 
Republicans  were  Union  men  in  good  ftiith, 
many  of  the  leaders  desired  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  and  urged  war  as  a  means  of  accom- 
plishing it."  Should  any  farther  pi-oof  be  re- 
quired, it  may  be  found  in  a  letter  of  Senator 
Chandler,  of  Michigan,  a  representative  man 
of  those  wlio  influence  the  present  Administra- 
tion. During  the  session  of  the  Peace  Congress. 
he  wrote  to  the  governor  of  his  State  :  "  No 
Republican  State  should  have  sent  delegates, 
but  they  are  here  and  cannot  get  away.  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Rhode  Island  are  caving  in,  and 
there  is  some  danger  of  Illinois,  and  now  they 
beg  us  for  (jod's  sake  to  come  to  their  rescue, 
and  save  the  Republican  party  from  ruplure.  I 
hope  you  will  send  stifF-backed  men  or  none. 
The  whole  thing  was  gotten  up  against  my 
judgment,  and  will  end  in  thin  smoke.  Still,  I 
hope  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  some  of  our  erring 
brethren,  that  you  will  send  the  delegates.  Some 
of  Uie  manufacturing  Stales  think  that  a  fight 


would  be  awful.  In  my  estimation,  without  a  little 
blood-letting  this  Union  will  not  be  worth  a  rush." 
Enough  has  been  said  to  convince  the  most 
skeptical  that  the  abolition  element  of  the  Re- 
publican party —  which,  unfortunately  for  the 
country,  proved  the  stronger  element  —  wanted 
war.  It  was  hoped  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  feeling  of  bitterness 
which  the  war  would  engender  at  the  North, 
would  seat  that  party  firmly  in  power ;  but  the 
chief  object  to  be  attained  was  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  which  it  was  feared  could  not  be  ac- 
complished in  any  other  way.  And  all  "  whom 
it  may  concern  "  have  recently  been  notified 
that  it  is  to  be  continued  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  abandonment  of  slavery  is  made  a  sine  qua 
non  to  the  establishment  of  peace,  and  for  this 
object  we  are  expected  to  submit  to  further  tax- 
ation, to  endure  further  conscription,  and  mourn 
over  other  hecatombs  of  slain.  The  men  who 
counsel  such  a  policy  have,  with  the  aid  of 
Southern  leaders,  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
on  our  country  this  most  cruel  of  all  wars.  Such 
men  would  prefer  separation  to  a  Union  with 
slaveholders.  But  the  country  would  not  now 
be  in  so  deplorable  a  condition,  even  under  the 
calamities  incident  to  war,  if  hostilities  had 
been  conducted  on  different  principles.  (Ap- 
plause.) We  have  had  an  army  such  as  the 
world  had  never  seen,  composed  of  skilful  offi- 
cers, and  of  men  as  brave  as  ever  shouldered  a 
musket  or  marched  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth, 
equipped  with  all  that  science  and  wealth 
could  produce,  and  yet,  with  almost  treble  the 
population  of  the  enemy,  and  infinitely  greater 
resources,  we  find  ourselves  held  at  bay  in  front 
of  the  two  most  important  positions  of  the  ad- 
versary ;  confronted  at  the  Confederate  capital 
by  a  force  not  inferior  to  our  own,  while  strong 
bodies  invade  Northern  soil,  and  lay  waste  the 
country,  ftnd  threaten  the  National  Capital;  and 
after  furnishing  nearly  two  millions  of  men,  and 
expending  but  little  less  than  four  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars  (if  we  estimate  the  state  and 
municipal,  as  well  as  the  national  expenditures), 
we  find  ourselves,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war 
with  the  Government  apparendy  paralyzed,  the 
people  desponding,  our  citizens  unwIUIng  to 
enter  tlie  army,  and  obliged,  with  the  aid  of 
enormous  bounties,  to  reinforce  our  depleted 
ranks,  chiefly  by  enlisting  men  who  have  just 
landed  on  our  shores,  or  by  running  down  a 
few  miserable  negroes  whom  the  fortunes  of 
war  have  brought  within  our  lines.  '  (Long- 
continued  applause.)  And  why  is  this  ?  Are 
the  people  less  brave  or  less  patriotic  than  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  when  their  mar- 
tial ardor  could  scarcely  be  restrained  V  ("  No, 
no.")  Why  is  it  that  "we  are  called  on  to  be- 
hold that  most  pitiable  of  all  spectacles,  a  pow- 
erful nation,  like  a  bound  Samson,  engaged  in 
the  greatest  war  of  ancient  or  modern  times, 
with  a  people  who  seem  to  have  lost  heart  in 
the  struggle,  and  who  are  devising  every  possi- 
ble expedient  to  avoid  personal  military  ser- 
vice ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  war  has  been 
perverted  from  a  war  tor  the  Union  to  a  polit- 
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ical  war  ;  a  war  for  emancipation  and  the  de- 
struction of  State  rights.  The  policy  of  the 
Administration  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  both 
mihtary  and  civil,  has  well  nigh  crushed  the 
spirit  of  the  nation,  and  jiroduced  a  want  of 
confidence  in  its  ability  to  prosecute  the  war  to 
a  successfid  termination.  In  a  military  point 
of  view,  the  great  error  has  been  that  civilians 
at  Washington  have  undertaken  to  conduct 
operations  in  the  field,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
maps  and  charts,  to  work  out  a  campaign  on 
their  "plan,"  instead  of  entrusting  the  business 
to  the  general  in  command.  Beside  this,  a 
committee  of  Congress  have  been  visiting  the 
army,  interfering  with  its  discipline,  and  inquir- 
ing into  thepolilii-al  predilections  of  its  oflicers; 
and  have  forced  from  tlie  service  some  of  the 
bravest  and  most  accomplished  generals,  who 
had  risked  tiieir  lives  on  many  battle-fields,  be- 
cause they  did  not  (piitecome  up  to  their  stand- 
ard of  loyalty,  although  professedly  ou  other 
grounds.     (Applause.) 

GENERAL  M'CLEULAN. 
The  most  not;\ble  instance  of  malignant  per- 
secution that  has  occurred  during  the  war  may 
be  found  in  the  case  of  General  McClellan. 
Here  was  a  young  soldier  called  to  the  command 
of  the  armies  without  any  solicitation  on  his 
part.  He  was  a  man  of  comprehensive  mind, 
and  took  in  at  a  glance  the  magnitude  of  the 
war.  (Applause.)  lie  had  to  organize  an  army 
able  to  undertake  a  great  campaign  against 
the  enemy's  capital.  He  found  nothing  but  a 
disorganized  mass,  and  eveiything  was  to  be 
constructed  from  the  foundation.  As  every 
good  general  should  do,  he  submitted  his  plan 
to  tlie  (Jovernment,  in  which  he  proposed  to 
accomplish  a  given  result  with  a  certain  force, 
which  tlic  Government  promised  to  furnish. 
Goaded  on  by  the  cry  of  fanatics  impatient 
to  witness  the  fall  of  Richmond,  the  President 
was  induced  to  issue  his  famous  war  orders, 
dividing  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  pushing 
forward  McClellan's  army  into  the  enemy's 
country  before  it  was  in  fit  condition.  Notwith- 
standing this,  had  the  Government  fulfilled  its 
part  of  the  contract,  McClellan  would  have 
taken  Richmond.  (Applause.)  The  division 
of  Blenker  was  taken  from  him,  ten  thousand 
men  were  virtually  subtracted  from  his  force  by 
the  revoking  of  an  order  which  had  added 
Fortress  Monroe  to  his  department;  and  when 
under  fire  at  Yorktown,  he  was  informed  of  the 
withdrawal  of  McDowell's  corps  of  35,000  men. 
Thus  one-third  of  his  jn-omised  army  was  taken 
from  him  before  the  advance  commenced.  The 
navy  did  not  take  Yorktown,  nor  was  the  Mer- 
rimac,  in  the  tJames  lli^er,  neutralized  as  was 
expected.  All  this  overthrew  the  original  plan 
of  the  campaign.  With  a  force  entirely  inad- 
equate to  the  undertaking,  he  was  comi)elled 
to  advance.  His  repeated  calls  for  reinforce- 
ments were  in  many  instances  treated  with 
neglect,  and  sometimes  with  contempt,  not  by 
the  President,  for  it  is  right  to  say  that  at  that 


time  he  wa?,  I  believe,  the  friend  of  IMcClellan. 
He  advanced  to  within  five  miles  of  Richmond, 
where  he  was  induced  to  stretch  out  his  right 
wing  to  meet  promised  reinforcements  that 
never  came  ;  and  while  in  tiiis  nei  essirily  ex- 
posed position  he  was  attacked  with  fury  by 
large  bodies  of  the  enemy,  swee{)iug  down  like 
an  avalanche,  and  compelled  to  seek  a  new 
position  to  save  his  army.  Then  followed  those 
seven  days  in  front  of  Richmond,  which  have 
become  historical,  in  which  the  glorious  oh) 
Army  of  the  Potomac  vinrlicated  its  discipline 
and  courage,  and  the  genius  of  its  favorite  gen- 
eral. Although  attacked  by  a  superior  force 
flushed  with  prospective  \ictory,  there  was  no 
j  rout,  but  the  slow,  deliberate,  sullen  movement 
j  of  an  army,  confident  in  its  own  power,  and 
j  relying  implicitly  on  the  skill  and  resources  of 
j  its  commander.  Recalled  from  the  peninsula 
I  against  his  urgent  protest,  his  command  taken 
j  from  him,  confined  in  Alexandria  without  so 
j  much  as  a  squadron,  he  was  compelled,  for 
j  hours,  to  listen  to  the  distant  sound  of  tlie  con- 
j  flict.  A  routed  army  came  flying  to  Washing- 
;  ton.  Panic  seized  the  authorities,  for  all,  indeed, 
j  seemed  to  be  lost.  Then  occui-red  one  of  those 
I  scenes  that  happen  but  once  in  a  generation. 
I  The  capital  lay  at  the  mercy  of  a  powerful  and 
victorious  enemy,  the  army  to  defend  it  was 
scattered,  disorganized,  dispirited,  totally  inca- 
pable in  its  then  condition  of  a  successful  de- 
fence. The  general  who  had  been  rebuked, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  disgraced,  was  sought 
and  with  tearful  eyes  entreated  to  save  the 
capital  and  the  nation.  (Cheers.)  It  was 
such  a  tribute  as  no  man  ever  before  received. 
Did  McClellan  refuse  ?  Did  he  respond  by 
reminding  the  authorities  of  their  former  treat- 
ment of  him  ?  Oh,  no  !  Small  minds  would 
have  done  this,  but  not  so  McClellan.  (Re- 
newed applause.)  His  noble  spirit  rose  superior 
to  all  that  was  around  him.  He  thought  only 
of  his  country.  He  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. He  spoke  the  magic  word.  It  was  the 
voice  of  McClellan,  and  the  men  flew  to  anns. 
Order  again  reigned,  and  when  the  command 
was  given,  "  Comrades  of  the  Armij  of  the  Po- 
tomac, advance  !"  a  magnificent  host,  with  Mc- 
Clellan at  its  head,  marched  out  of  W^ashing- 
ton,  with  the  light  of  coming  victory  beaming 
on  every  face.  (Cheers.)  The  victories  of 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam  were  won,  and 
the  capital  saved  ;  and  yet,  after  all  this,  upon 
the  baldest  pretexts  that  could  be  invented, 
McClellan  was  removed  from  command  while 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  exiled  to  New  Jer- 
sey (laughter),  and  since  his  retirement  has 
been  subjected  to  every  species  of  malignant 
persecution  and  petty  annoyance  that  could 
be  devised.  (Applause.)  But,  fellow-citizens, 
this  "  Jersey  exile,"  George  B.  McClellan,  will 
live  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and 
his  memory  be  cherished  by  mankind  so  long 
as  the  country  to  whose  welfare  he  has  de- 
voted his  life  shall  have  a  history.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) 


THE  CIVEL  POLICT. 

Not  only  the  militaiy  but  the  civil  policy  of 
the  Administration  has  weakened  and  divided 
the   North,    wliile   at   the   same   time   it   has 
strengthened  and  cemented  the   South.      The 
cultivation,  by  actsof  conciliation,  of  the  Union 
feeling  which  existed  for  some  time  after  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  would  ere  this  have 
produced  discord  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
driven  the  secession  leaders  from  power,  pr  in- 
..  augurated  a  counter  revolution   which  would 
have  compelled  a  peace  without  such  an  im- 
mense sacrifice  of   human   life.      (Applause.) 
The  secession  leaders  told  their  jieople  that  the 
object  of  the  war  was  to  abolish  slavery,  to 
confiscate  their  lands,  to  settle  their  plantations 
with  negroes  and  make  them  subject  to  their 
own  servants.      This  was  not  believed  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  ;  but  the  civil  policy  of  the 
Administration  soon  dispelled  their  doubt,  and 
gave  to  the  rebel  cause  a  strength  which  it 
could  not  otherwise  have  acquired.     Emanci- 
l)ation,  confiscation,   and   subjugation  became 
the   watchwords.     The  door  to   reconciliation 
was  closed.  The  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  proc- 
lamations of  the  President  in  reference  to  the 
status  of  the  rebellious  States,  have  made  terms 
of  peace  impossible  so  long  as  they  are  insisted 
on.  There  cannot  be  a  Union  unless  the  States 
are  equals,  and  they  cannot  be  equal  if  a  sin- 
gle State  is  deprived  of  the  control  of  its  do-  i 
mestic    institutions.      Each   sovereignty    must  I 
have  the  same  powers.    A  union  of  States  neg-  ' 
atlves  the  idea  of  superiors  and  inferiors.    Every  j 
adhering  State  is  interested  in  this  principle, 
and  should  Insist  that  the  returning  States  should  | 
have  the  right  of  legislation  over  their  internal  j 
aflFaIrs  that  are  subjects  of  the  local  law.      If  1 
the  general  government  may  compel  Virginia 


party  orgaiM  that  regard  the  letter  as  written 
without  reflection,  and  not  intended  to  convey 
the  meaning  its  terms  imply,  been  almost  daily 
regaling  the  reading  public  with  some  such  ex- 
pressions as  these  :  "  No  union  with  slavehold- 
ers,"—  Slavery  is  the  cause  of  the  war,  and 
there  must  be  no  peace  until  slavery  is  rooted 
out?"  ("Yes.")  Did  they  ever  condemn  or 
dissent  from  the  declaration  of  Vice-President 
Hamlin,  that  "  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  the 
Union  as  it  was.  Is  mere  claptrap  and  non- 
sense ; "  or  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  that  "  the 
Union  never  shall  be  restored  by  my  consent 
under  the  Constitution  as  it  is ; "  or  of  Mr. 
Julian,  that  "  we  must  not  only  cut  up  slavery, 
root  and  branch,  but  we  must  see  to  it  that 
these  teeming  regions  shall  be  studded  over 
with  small  farms  and  tilled  by  freemen  ;  "  or  of 
Senator  Wilson,  that  "the  John  Brown  Har- 
per's Ferry  outbreak  was  the  legitimate  conse- 
quence of  the  teachings  of  the  Republican  par- 
ty ;  "  or  of  a  prominent  Republican  and  suc- 
cessful politician  of  Ohio,  that  "  slavery  must  be 
put  down,  rooted  out,  if  every  wife  has  to  be 
made  a  widow,  and  every  child  be  made  fa- 
therless ?  " 

Having  answered  at  greater  length  than  I 
intended,  the  first  two  inquiries,  I  come  now, 
fellow-citizens,  to  consider  the  third  and  most 
important  question  :  —  What  is  the  remedy  ? 

III.    now   CAN   THE   COUNTRY  BE  RESTORED 
TO  ITS  FORMER    CONDITION. 

It  will,  of  course,  take  years  to  attain  to  the 
prosperity  that  blessed  our  land  before  the  war. 
It  will  require  time  to  heal  the  wounds  that 
have  been  inflicted.  A  century  may  elapsp 
before  the  incubus  of  debt  will  be  removed  ; 
but  I  have  faith  that  all  this  can  be  accomplish- 
ed.     I  believe  that  this  nation,   so  vast  in  its 


to  abolish  slavery,  why  may  it  not  compel  New  '  proportions,  and  so  wonderful  in  its  progress, 
Jersey  to  reestablish  slavery  ?  It  Is  evident  |  was  raised  up  by  Providence  to  carry  the  bless- 
to  an  impartial  mind  that  the  abolition  policy  f  ings  of  civilization  and  Christianity  throughout 
forbids  reunion.  If  carried  into  execution  it  ,  the  globe.  I  have  faith  that  the  goveru'ment 
will  change  our  system  of  government.  If  the  i  will  yet  be  saved.  But  can  It  be  done  by 
Southern  territory  should  be  overrun  and  the  j  continuing  the  present  Administration  ?  Are 
jieople  subjugated,  there  might  be  some  kind  of  l  not  four  years  long  enough  to  try  the  abolition 
a  government  of  conquerors  and  vassals,  but  I  experiment  ?  Have  you  not  spent  enough 
not  a  Union.  The  em  inclpation  proclamation  |  money  and  sacrificed  enourjh  men,  and  come 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  Union,  and  the     near  enough  to  the  precipice  of  utter  ruin,  to 

cure  the  country  of  fanaticism  ?  Are  you  not 
tired  of  the  carnage  of  battle-fields,  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  hospitals,  of  the  lamentation  of 
mourners,  of  the  staring  sign-boards  of  the  em- 
balmer,  or  of  the  long  processions  that  convey 
the  heroic  dead  to  their  last  resting-place  ?  Are 
you  not  weary  of  conthunl  encroachments  on 
the  liberties  of  the  people  ?  You  say  you  arc 
weary  of  these  things.  Then  how  are  you  to 
have  a  change  ?  Not  by  force;  not  by  violent 
resistance  to  acts  of  Congress  which  you  hon- 
estly believe  are  unconstitutional ;  not  by  re- 
fusing to  bring  vexed  constitutional   questions 


recent  letter  of  the  President  is  but  its  se- 
quence. It  built  up  a  high  wall  between  us 
and  peace.  It  was  the  first  step  in  the  fatal 
path  which  has  led  the  President  to  his  present 
I^osition.  The  editors  who  afleet  to  be  surpris- 
ed at  the  letter  "  To  whom  it  may  concern," 
who  regret  its  publication  and  attempt  to  ex- 
plain away  its  contents,  should  have  known,  if 
they  liad  tiie  sagacity  that  political  editors  gen- 
erally have,  til  at  the  President's  course  would 
nseessarlly  bring  him  to  declare  that  the  aban- 
donment of  slavery  must  l)e  a  condition  to  ne- 
gotiations for  peace.      (Applause.)      It  is  the 


natural    result   of   his  ])olicy  of  the  last  two  j  before  the  courts  where  they  belong,  in  the  ex- 


years,  and  I  cannot  understand  iiow  any  one 
should  be  surprised  at  it.  Have  not  his  adher- 
ents taught  the  same  doctrine  ?     Have  not  the 


pectation  that  your  State  authorities  will  rebel 
and  resist  the  laws  by  force  of  arms,  and  thus 
brinir  war  to  your  own  doors  ;  but  by  the  free 


and  un  iisturbed  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise. The  ballot-box,  my  friends,  is  the  sov- 
ereign remedy  for  the  ills  which  afflict  the  body 
politic.  The  election  day,  for  which  so  many 
patriotic  hearts  have  yearned  as  the  time  when 
they  could  lawfully  change  the  administration, 
is  rapidly  approacliing.  The  people  are  anx- 
iously waiting  for  the  day,  and  they  demand  on 
that  day  a  i'ree  and  fair  ballot,  not  only  in  New 
Jersey  and  Massachusetts,  but  in  Kentucky 
and  Maryland.  The  people  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  bayonets  at  the  j)olls.  They  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  counting  of  bogus  electo- 
ral votes,  a  project  so  palpably  wrong  that  even 
Wade  and  Davis  protest  against  it,  and  warn 
the  President  that  if  he  persists  in  its  execu- 
tion he  will  inaugurate  another  civil  war.  And 
how  should  you  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage 
in  order  to  produce  a  change  ?  Of  course  you 
should  vote  against  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. There  is  no  prospect  of  a  change  for  the 
better  as  long  as  he  continues  to  occupy  the 
presidential  chair  ;  for  although  he  has  said  that 
he  was  brought  to  the  adoption  of  his  present 
policy  by  force  of  circumstances,  drifting,  as  it 
were,  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  yet  he  has 
since  declared  that  policy  unchangeable  ;  that 
the  withdrawal  of  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion would  be  an  astounding  breach  of  faith, 
and  that  the  abandonment  of  slavery  must  be 
a  condition  of  peace.  You  see,  therefore,  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  country  if  he  be  con- 
tinued in  power. 

THE   CHICAGO   CONVENTION. 

But  there  is  still  hope  for  the  country.  On 
the  29th  day  of  this  month  a  convention  to 
nominate  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  will  meet  at  Chicago.  It  will 
be  the  most  important  assemblage  that  ever 
convened  on  this  continent.  Upon  its  decision 
will  hang  the  fate  of  the  nation.  The  eyes  of 
all  men  are  turned  in  that  direction,  and  many 
prayers  will  ascend  even  from  the  lips  of  those 
who  heretofore  have  acted  with  other  parties, 
that  Goil  would  guide  its  counsels  to  a  right  re- 
sult. (Applause.)  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
delegates  to  tiiat  convention,  being  impressed 
with  the  immense  responsibility  of  their  position, 
will  conduct  their  deliberations  in  a  spu'it  of 
harmony  and  conciliation  that  will  silence  flic- 
tion  and  insure  success.  They  will  represent 
a  constituency  that  to-day  constitute  a  majority 
of  the  legal  voters  of  the  loyal  States,  the  con- 
servative masses,  —  the  Democracy,  whose 
faith  is  founded  on  the  Constitution,  the  friends 
of  law  and  order,  and  the  real  lovers  and  de- 
fenders of  tlic  Union.  We  know  not  whom 
they  will  nominate,  but  if  they  act  with  reason- 
able discretion,  the  man  whom  they  nominate 
will  be  elected.  (Cheers.)  Individuals  may 
have  their  preferences,  but  they  have  dele- 
gated others  to  represent  them  in  the  conven- 
tion, and  I  cannot  conceive  how  wise  and  patri- 
otic men  can  nominate  a  candidate  or  make  a 
platform  we  will  not  prefer  to  a  continuation 
of  the  present  condition  of  things.    (Applause.) 


But  I  ara  asked,  How  will  the  ■election  of  the 
Democratic  candidate  benefit  the  country? 
AVhat  do  the  National  Democracy  propose  to 
do  when  they  obtain  power  ?  I  cannot  tell 
what  they  will  do  first,  but  I  think  they  ought 
to  commence  by  undoing  almost  everything 
that  has  been  done  at  Washington  during  the 
last  three  years.  They  ouglit  to  unmuzzle  the 
press,  take  the  lock  off  the  mouths  of  men,  and 
restore  in  its  pristine  purity  th;vt  great  writ  of 
right  —  the  habeas  corpus.  Tliey  ought  to 
open  the  doors  of  mlhtary  prisons,  crowded 
with  citizens  incarcerated  witiiout  the  formal- 
ity of  trial,  and  set  the  prisoners  free.  They 
should  repeal  all  acts  of  Congress  that  infringe 
on  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts; 
they  should  make  short  work  of  the  Indemnity 
Act,  and  give  every  man  who  has  been  ag- 
grieved the  opportunity  to  test  the  legality  of 
his  imprisonment,  in  a  court  of  justice.  They 
should  repeal  the  Conscription  Act,  and  if  troops 
are  needed  for  the  United  States  service,  they 
should  be  raised  by  the  States  through  their 
own  agents.  (Applause.)  They  ought  to 
repeal  the  Confiscation  Act,  and  wipe  out  all 
proclamations  of  emancipation  and  reconstruc- 
tion, and  all  test-oaths  to  support  executive  de- 
crees past,  present,  and  to  come,  and  the  only 
oath  they  should  require  is  the  support  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws.  Having  gone 
back  to  where  we  stood  before  the  war  began, 
and  having  put  the  government  once  more  in 
the  right,  the  way  would  be  open  for  terms  of 
peace.  The  Democracy  would  not  be  strenu- 
ous on  merely  formal  points ;  in  what  manner 
terms  should  be  proposed,  and  by  whom ; 
whether  informal  meetings  of  citizens  who  are 
cognizant  of  the  views  of  those  in  power 
should  prepare  the  way  for  negotiation;  whether 
commissioners  should  be  appointed  by  the  gen- 
eral government,  or  whether  there  should  be 
an  armistice  and  convention  of  States.  They 
should  not  stand  on  technicality  or  etiquette 
in  the  midst  of  suffering  and  death,  if  an  hon- 
orable and  lasting  peace  be  within  their  grasp. 
I  am  in  favor  of  whichever  of  these  modes 
will  bring  peace  and  Union  the  soonest.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  difficulty  now  is  that  the  parties 
cannot  be  brought  together  in  consequence  of 
impossible  terms  being  Insisted  upon  in  advance. 
The  success  of  the  Democracy  would  bring 
the  belligerents  face  to  face ;  an  honest  effort 
would  be  made  to  agree  upon  f;\Ir  terms,  and 
that  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
even  if  the  effort  should  prove  unsuccessful. 

I  am  asked,  on  what  terms  would  the  Democ- 
racy negotiate  with  a  view  to  peace  ?  I  am  not 
authorized  to  speak  for  the  party.  I  suppose 
the  Chicago  Convention  will  do  that.  But  I 
think  I  know  something  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  people,  and  particularly  of  the  Democracy, 
and  I  am  satisfied  they  would  repudiate  the 
Niagara  letter  of  the  President.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) They  would  not  insist  on  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  as  a  condition.  If  the  South- 
ern people  chose,  in  their  several  States,  to 
abolish  slavery,  they  would   be   well  satisfied 
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provided    the .  negroes   were    kept    at  home ; 
but  if  tliey  were  not  willmg  to  dispense  with 
that  institution,  for   which    the   present   gen- 
eration is  not  responsible,  but  which  was  en- 
tailed on  them  partly  by  the  action  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North,   the    Democracy  would  be 
content  to  permit  them  to  manage  it  in  their 
own  way,  and  get  rid  of  it  when  they  desired ; 
believing,  however,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
both  races  that  there  should  not  be  immediate 
emancipation.      The    sufferings   of   what    are 
called  the  freedmen,  for  the   last  two   years, 
have  exceeded   all   the   miseries   endured   by 
the  colored  race  in   this   country  before  that 
time.      (Applause.)      But  there  is  one  thing 
the  Democracy  would  insist  upon,  and  that  is^ 
the  union  of  the  States.     (Applause.)     They 
are  the  real  Union  men  of  the  country.     They 
were  Unionists  when  the  men  who  now  pro- 
fess  to  monopolize    the    loyalty   of  the  coun- 
try   derided    them    as    Union-savers.       (Ap- 
plause.)    They  rallied  around  the  flag  when  it 
was  called  "  a  flaunting  lie."     There  is  no  dan- 
ger_  of    their    favoring   a   dissolution    of   the 
Union;  but  if  the  speeches  and  sayings  of  ultra 
leading  Abolitionists  mean  anything;    if  they 
believe  that  slavery  is  a  sin,  and  that  we  should 
not  hold  communion  with  slaveholders,  there  is 
danger  that,  failing  to  subjugate  the  South,  and 
free  the  slaves,  they  would  consent  to  a  separa- 
tion before  the  Democracy  obtain  power.    The 
Democracy   would   recognize  the   sovereignty 
of  States  within  their  proper  sphere,  under  the 
Constitution  of  the    United    S^ates,   but   they 
would  insist  upon  the  recognition  of,  and  obedi- 
ence to,  the  Federal   Government  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  rightfully  to  its  jurisdiction. 

But  will  the  rebellious  States  agree  to  terms 
of  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  Union  ?  Recent 
events  indicate  that  they  will.  It  is  certain 
that  if  we  make  no  attempt  to  negotiate,  we 
will  never  know  what  can  be  a'^.(x>mplished. 
There  has  been  a  change  in  the  tone  of  South- 
ern sentiment.  Influential  men  recently  ex- 
pressed a  wiUingness  to  talk  over  our  difficul- 
ties, without  prescribing  independence  of  the 
confederacy  as  an  ultimatum.  I  believe  the 
Southern  people  are  tired' of  the  war.  We  can 
judge  of  their  feelings  by  our  own.  They 
have  suffered  more  than  we  can  possibly  imag- 
ine, and  I  believe  that  if  the  general  govern- 
ment is  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  administra- 
tion that  will  be  willing  to  concede  and  guar- 
antee the  rights  of  the  "States  under  the  Con- 
stitution, they  will  gladly  make  peace ;  and  if 
the  secession  leaders  interpose  and  place  them- 


selves in  the  way  of  a  peace  on  fair  terms, 
they  will  be  hurled  trom  power  hy  their  own 
people. 

CONCLUSION. 

Fellow-Citizens:  I  have  now  answered  all 
the  questions  proposed  as  the  theme  for  dis- 
cussion on  this  occasion.  I  have  depicted  the 
troubles  of  the  country,  the  causes  that  pro- 
duced them,  and  the  remedy  to  be  applied. 
The  cause  is  left  with  the  people  for  their  ver- 
dict. I  know  what  that  verdict  will  be  in  this 
town,  in  this  county,  and  this  State.  Like 
a  rock  in  mid-ocean.  New  Jersey  has  stood 
throughout  the  storm,  immovable,  breasting 
and  beating  back  the  waves  of  fanaticism  thai 
have  surged  around  her.  She  is  the  beacon- 
light  of  the  Democracy,  and  the  hope  of  the 
country.  (Cheers.)  The  people  every- 
where will  come  to  her  standard.  She  has 
long  stood  alone,  anxious  and  trembling  for 
the  Union;  but  now,  thank  God,  her'' con- 
stancy is  about  to  be  rewarded.  She  has 
stood  by  the  Constitution  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances.  She  has  obeyed  the  laws, 
whether  they  were  acceptable  to  her  or  not. 
She  lias  always  conformed  to  the  decisions  of 
the  judiciary.  She  has  never  violated  a  com- 
pact. She  has  never  deserted  the  Government 
when  legally  called  on,  although  she  did  not 
approve  the  mode  of  its  administration.  She 
is  the  exemplar  of  consistency,  patriotism,  and 
honor.  I  am  proud  of  this  gallant  little  State 
of  New  Jersey,  and  would  not,  to-night,  ex- 
change my  position  as  her  chief  magistrate  for 
the  crown  of  the  most  powerful  kingdom  of 
the  old  world.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Association  :  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here, 
to-night,  in  such  large  numbers.  It  is  by  means 
of  such  associations  that  correct  principles  are 
to  be  disseminated  and  thorough  organization 
secured.  Although  we  have  the  right  with  us 
in  the  coming  contest,  yet,  to  secure  victory, 
there  must  be  constant  and  vigorous  labor. 
We  have  an  adversary,  possessc'd  of  immense 
patronage,  who  will  not  let  go  the  grasp  on 
power  without  a  desperate  struggle.  But  we  will 
succeed.  (Cheers.)  No  power  on  earth  can 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  people  when  aroused. 
Let  us,  then,  continue  to  stand  by  the  mottoes 
of  our  ancient  faith :  "  The  Constitution  our 
guide,"  —  "  Obedience  to  law,  and  the  faithful 
observance  of  all  compacts,"  —  "  The  Union 
must  and  shall  be  preserved."     (Cheers.) 


